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OLD LAND DEEDS. 
BY GILBERT S. WALKER. 

Genealogists seem to neglect the real estate records 
that are so carefully preserved in the court house of 
every county throughout the country, and should be 
reminded of the large amount of family history they 
contain. It has been the writer's experience that these 
records give much better genealogical data than do 
wills for the tracing of ancestors and relatives. Wills 
when found do not always give good results. Present 
day wills devise at least a small amount to every heir, 
but the old ones did not do so, and frequently one or 
more of the heirs were not even mentioned in the will. 
The relationship between the legatees and the devisor 
was seldom stated clearly. As a consequence brothers 
and nephews may be mistaken for sons, sisters-in-law 
and daughters-in-law may be mistaken for unmarried 
daughters, married daughters may be unidentifiable, 
and mere friends or servants may be mistaken for mar- 
ried daughters or sons-in-law. Again the legatees may 
be mentioned by their first names only and the chances 
for these mistakes are then much greater. 

The search for the will is also apt to be difficult be- 
cause the older records are not always kept in good 
shape and are not always easily accessible. The in- 
dexes may be scattered and when found they usually 
give only the name of the deceased person and no names 
of heirs. Thus if one is searching for the parents of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Smith, the prospects of success 
are very poor. 

The ancestor may not have made a will, and even 
though you find a record of the administration of the 
estate, the chances are that the names of the heirs are 
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not recorded. Even when a will was left, it may not 
have been recorded. Onr ancestors, before the civil 
war, seem to have shunned the probate courts. Some- 
times all the heirs consented to the terms of the will or 
reached a mutually satisfactory agreement. The court 
was then avoided by all signing a joint bill of sale for 
the personal property and a joint deed for the real 
estate. 

Joint deeds of this sort are invaluable to the geneal- 
ogist and should always be looked for. They of neces- 
sity give the full name and exact relationship of every 
living heir, and also of every husband or wife of an 
heir. The place of residence of each heir is usually 
stated or it can be inferred from the notary's certificate 
or witnesses to the signatures. All of this makes a 
family history about as complete as could be desired. 

Even ordinary deeds are worth looking up, for real 
estate transactions between relatives were much more 
frequent then than they are now. The witnesses were 
often relatives too. At any rate it always shows 
whether or not the grantor had a wife living at the time, 
for she would have to sign it too. 

The books in which these deeds are transcribed are 
always in good condition and readily accessible. Even 
the oldest of them are in constant use by title searchers 
and you are usually at liberty to walk in and search 
them to your heart's content, although the attendant 
will assist you when you ask him to. The ladies need 
not hesitate to invade the court house for many title 
abstract firms have girls making their searches and you 
will not attract undue notice. 

The indexes are in separate books and usually are 
absolutely complete, containing the name of every per- 
son mentioned in every deed from the time the county 
was founded down to date. There are four sets of in- 
dexes to be examined, grantors, grantees, mortgagors 
and mortgagees. 
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Compared with the ordinary kind of indexes used in 
printed books, the deed indexes of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, are so surprisingly convenient that a de- 
scription will be instructive and interesting. The 
names are first classified by the initial letter of the last 
name. There are 26 or more index books in each set, 
one or more books for each letter of the alphabet. The 
alphabetical arrangement does not extend to the re- 
maining letters of the spelling of the last name. But 
each book is divided into 26 sections, one section for 
each initial letter of the first name. Alexander Smith 
will be found in section A of Book S. Each section of 
each book is subdivided by certain key letters in the 
last name, all vowels being neglected, as well as such 
consonants as are liable to be changed on account of 
their similarity of appearance in script or their sound. 
The names are then classified by the remaining or so- 
called key letters of the last name. The result is that 
all similar names are brought together regardless of 
bad spelling or illegible writing. Alexander Smith will 
be found at once even if it was spelled Schmidt or 
written so badly that it was transcribed as Samett. 
There are also a few pages of secondary index in each 
index book giving all the pages of the main index on 
which the desired name appears. Of course if you do 
not know the first name you may have to turn to several 
different pages of the main index, perhaps 26 different 
pages if the name is very common, but even then it will 
be found much quicker than in the old style index. 

On the summer vacation, a day's stopover at the 
county seat of the old home would be an interesting 
diversion. You may not find just what you most partic- 
ularly want to find, but are sure to bring away some 
new information about your ancestors. 



